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FROM THE PAST FEDERAL PRESIDENT 


By the time you read this issue of "PRAECLARUM" my term as Federal 
President of the Rolls-Royce Owners Club of Australia will have con- 
cluded. It has been a great honour for me to have been entrusted 
with this high office and also it has been for me a splendid culmin- 
ation to a period of service as President of the Victorian Branch of 
the Club. 


Firstly I must thank your State delegates for electing me and secondly 
I must express my gratitude to S.E.K. Hulme (the then Victorian Pres-— 
ident) who generously nominated me for the position of Federal Presid- 
ent when it had been established that the Branch President or at least 
a Member of the Branch Committee receives the vote of the Federal 
Council. His unselfish decision in this matter has enabled me a most 
enjoyable year as Federal President. 


As the Branches of the Club expand and prosper in the various States 
of the Commonwealth, it would not be out of order for me to record my 
own appreciation and that of all Members of the Club to your elected 
Committees, These people are the backbone of the Club, and their 
considerable efforts on our behalf have ensured our enjoyment and the 
future growth of the Federal Club. 


In addition to the work of the Committees, each Branch has been fortun- 
ate to have extremely good monthly publications and the long hours of 
work by their Editors have resulted in the establishment of tightly 
knit groups in each State no matter how dispersed the Membership. In 
particular may I mention our gratitude to Graeme Soderland, the Editor 
of the New South Wales publication "London and Derby", and Patrick 
Kane-White, the Editor of the Victorian Newsletter, both of whom hold 
other important offices in their respective Branches, as well as the 
heavy burden of their Editorial responsibilities. 


And so the Rolls-Royce Owners Club of Australia grows in stature as 
the years pass by; the New South Wales and Victorian Branch have been 
established for over a decade and it seems only a short time since the 
original group of enthusiasts in New South Wales made the first move 
to form the Club. It has now been established beyond doubt that the 
principles of a man whom we all admire have proved to be a firm basis 
on which a thriving Organisation may develop. Let us trust that the 
second decade of our Club will be as satisfying as the first. 


JAMES C. KELSO 
PAST FEDERAL PRESIDENT 
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PRAECLARUM, the Quarterly Magazine. 


The first issue of the Quarterly as it was then known was produced 

in the Spring of 1960 and the Editor was Adrian Garrett, a Member of 
the New South Wales Branch of the Club. Adrian produced all of the 
subsequent issues until the Summer of 1963-64 (some thirteen magazines) 
with great distinction. However, the pressure of his business career 
became too great and he relinquished the Editorship after that issue. 


An Editorial Committee was formed by the Victorian Branch which was 
composed of David Owen and Fred Robinson as Joint Editors, Brian 
Healey and Victor Caulfield. This Committee produced four issues up 
to the resignation of Fred Robinson. At this stage, Brian Healey 

was elected Treasurer of the Victorian Branch and the already depleted 
Committee was brought back to full strength by the addition of Leighton 
West, David Jones and Jim Kelso. This Committee produced one issue 
before the resignation of David Owen who for some years had borne the 
heaviest burden in producing the magazine. 


After a period of shake down the four remaining Members of the Editor- 
ial Committee produced the last five issues with Jim Kelso looking 
after the editorial side, David Jones the printing and distribution, 
and Leighton West and Victor Caulfield the usual Committee functions. 


At their meeting in Mildura in 1965, the Federal Council decided that 
the publication of the magazine should be rotated between the States, 
each for a period of two years. Therefore, in July of 1967, and 
for the two years thereafter, the magazine will be produced by the 
South Australian Branch of the Club. 


Their task will be made considerably easier if all Members of the Club 
make a real effort to provide them with suitable material for public- 
ation. It doesn't have to be original although these contributions 
are always most welcome. It could be an interesting article from a 
little known Rolls-Royce publication; it could be an account of a 
Branch function; it can be anything in fact that will be of interest 
to Members of the Club throughout Australia. This latter point 
therefore, is an important qualifying factor. However, important as 
the written matter is, there is nothing so helpful to any article as 
good photographs. Snapshots from the childrens' box camera simply 
will not do, as they lose even more detail and clarity during the 


printing process. 


But please, don't be put off. Help the South Australian Branch to 
a good start by doing something - NOW:: 


THE EDITORS. 
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THE ROLLS-ROYCE "EAGLE" 
AERO ENGINE 


BY: J.C. KELSO 


With the outbreak of War in 1914, certain far sighted Authorities in 
Britain could see that aircraft were likely to play an increasingly 
important part in military operations. 


The Admiralty approached Rolls-Royce at this time, to manufacture 

radial, rotary and other engines of foreign design, including the 

French Renault aero engine (a "V" eight air cooled design which 

developed 80 H.P. at 1800 R.P.M. from a capacity of 9.44 litres). 

However, many of the mechanical details of these engines offended the 
very tenets of the Rolls-Royce doctrine of perfection and no great 
enthusiasm was ever shown in producing the designs of other manufacturers. 


Perhaps partly for this reason, Royce finally yielded to suggestions 
that he design his own engine and set about this task with character- 
istic enthusiasm. At this time, the engine of one of the three Mer- 
cedes cars which finished first, second and third in the Grand Prix 

at Lyons became "available" to Royce. The Mercedes Company had sent 
one of these cars to their London show-rooms immediately after their 
victory, and had been unable to have it shipped back to Germany before 
the declaration of hostilities. It had been found hidden in a cellar 
and was desptached to Derby for testing, dismantling, and inspection. 
This engine was particularly valuable to Royce for it embodied all the 
latest features of German engine design and followed German policy of 
that period in which adapted forms of their latest aircraft engines 
were used in their racing cars. Such a situation was repeated in 
1939 when German racing cars were equipped with Junkers mechanical 
fuel injection pumps, rather than carburettors; this feature indic- 
ating the progress and direction of their twelve cylinder aircraft 
engine design. 


Using the Mercedes six cylinder Grand Prix engine as a basis, Royce 
designed his first aero engine, which was to be known as the "Hawk". 
This engine developed 75 H.P. at 1350 R.P.M. and later, as it was 
extensively modified, up to 105 H.P. at 1500 R.P.M. However, such a 
power out-put was insufficient for the needs of the aircraft industry 
who were being pushed by the Air Ministry to develop a long range 
bomber and much greater horsepower was required. Therefore, in 
August, 1914, design work started on a new engine, entirely of Royce's 
own conception, capable of producing some 200 H.P. and to be known as 
the "Eagle", 


The "Eagle" in all its forms (some fifteen) was a twelve cylinder, 
water cooled 60° "V" configuration of 20.32 litres capacity. Each 
cylinder with its water jacket formed a separate replaceable unit. 

The barrel of each cylinder was machined from a steel forging and the 
whole unit attached to the light alloy crankcase by studs through a 
flange at the base. Inlet and exhaust ports were made from forgings 
and attached to the barrel by gas welding. The water jacket was fab- 
ricated from two steel pressings and also gas welded around the barrel. 
Royce had always admired this design since he first saw it used on the 
early MORS cars. 


Each bank of six cylinders carried a single overhead camshaft which 
operated one inlet and one exhaust valve per cylinder. The camshafts 
were driven from the wheelcase at the rear of the engine by means of 
vertical shafts and bevel gears. Each camshaft was enclosed in a 
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Front end view of the engine showing 60° "V" configuration and the 
arrangement of the connecting rods, cylinder porting and camshafts. 
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Section through articulated connecting rod pin. The pin "A" locates 
in a tapered seat at "M" and is locked by the pressure of “BY on the 
two tapered rings "E" and "F". Note the oil passages “H" through pin 
to the little end bearing in the piston. 
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tools used in the assembly of the articulated connec- 
ting rod pin. The serrated hole of the central bolt "B" is held with 
the key on the right. The drift "C" is designed to remove the pin 
"A" from its tapered seat without damage. 


Showing special 


Engine lubrication system. Both the pressure pump and the scavenger 
pump are located in the same housing. Note the 011 gallery above 
the crankshaft, and the familiar caps on either end of each crank pin. 
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A single cylinder complete showing valves and water jacket. Studs 
at top locate and fix camshaft assembly. 


Showing camshaft assembly partly removed. The bevel pinion "c" 
slides off the splined vertical shaft “A", The hole "D" enables 
the timing of the camshaft to be checked. 


The epicyclic gear train removed from 1ts 
housing. The annulus which is attached 
to the crankshaft nose is not shown. 

The sunwheel (not shown) meshes internally 
with the three pinions and is anchored to 
the housing by means of the Oldham 
coupling "F", Other parts shown lock the 
Oldham coupling in place. 
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separate housing into which the rocker arms were fitted, and these 
operated directly onto the ends of the valves with their exposed valve 
springs, similar to the early Silver Ghost engine. Two sparking plugs 
were fitted to each cylinder and these were served by four six cylin- 
der Watford magnetos on the early engines and two twelve cylinder 
Watford magnetos on the later engines. 


Two normally aspirated Rolls-Royce carburettors were fitted, each 
catering for a bank of six cylinders. They were fed with fuel by 
means of a petrol tank pressure system operated by a small air pump 

on the front end of the port camshaft. Petrol consumption varied 
according to engine revolutions and altitude, but the early engines 
consumed approximately sixteen gallons per hour. All of the carbur- 
ettor controls were fitted with springs which (unlike motor car prac- 
tice) were intended to open the throttles to the fullest extent in the 
event of breakage or combat damage to the linkages. 


Lubrication of the engine was by the "dry sump" method in which two 
gear type pumps were employed. One took oil from the oil supply tank 
and fed it at the correct pressure (40 p.s.i) to the crankshaft, etc. 
the other was a scavenger pump which drew oil through the sumps filter 
and passed it to the oil supply tank. This tank was also ixvitended to 
cool the oil so that an oil temperature of 60°C was not exceeded. The 
oil consumption during flight at normal engine R.P.M. varied between 

6 and 8 pints per hour on the early engines. 


The propellor drive was from the front of the crankshaft by means of 

an epicyclic reduction gear. This type of reduction gear was empl- 
oyed because Royce felt that it would impose far less stress on the 
crankcase than the more conventional spur gearing as employed on the 
later "Kestrel" and "Merlin". This beautiful mechanism was of the 
fixed sunwheel type, in which an annulus (an internally toothed gear- 
wheel) on the nose of the crankshaft meshed with three small spur 
gearwheels. The latter were located on the extremities of three arms 
formed integrally with the propellor shaft. Each of the three small 
gears was connected to a pinion which meshed with the fixed sunwheel. 
The propellor shaft was attached to the three armed spider which carried 
the planet pinion cage. The sunwheel and the gear casing were anchored 
together by means of an Oldham coupling which allowed perfect alignment 
of the gears. 


The leading particulars of the engine were as follows: 


Number of cylinders 2 Twelve, two banks of six in 
a 60° "Vv" formation. 


Bore 2 435" 

Stroke : 635" 

Capacity 3 20.32 litres 
Normal engine R.P.M. $ 1600 

Normal brake horse- 

power : 235-245 
Revolutions of Propellor 

at engine R.P.M. of 1600 : 1024 

Gearing 3 0.64 to l 
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Wingspan was 69'7", length 43'64" and loaded 
Maximum speed 100 M.P.H.: 


Detail of the Vickers Vimy. 
weight 10,884 lbs. 
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A Rolls-Royce "Eagle" in the Conduit Street Show-rooms at the time 
of the 50th Anniversary of the Meeting of the Hon. Charles Rolis 
and F.H. Royce. 
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The Vickers Vimy in fighting trim. Note the Lewls gun mount— 
ings on the fore and aft cockpits, In 1918, test pilot Squadron 
Leader Rollo de Haga Haig, A.F.C., looped the loop in a Vimy::.: 
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The late Lord Hives was in charge of the Experiment Department in 
October, 1915, when the first "Eagle" was placed on test, and he was 
able to report to Royce that it was already developing 225 H.P. or 
25 H.P. more than originally specified. Royce then set about the 
refinement of the original design and without further change to the 
basic dimensions gradually increased the power output. By March, 
1916, the modified "Eagle" was delivering 266 H.P.; in July, 284 H.P.; 
in December, 322 H.P., and in the Spring of 1917 a power output of 
350 H.P. was achieved. (Mark V111). During this period of devel- 
opment the horsepower was increased by some 70%, whereas the weight 
of the engine had only increased by 6.66%: 


During the War, approximately 4,000 "Eagle" engines were produced and 
fitted to a great variety of aircraft. The most famous of these was 
the Vickers Vimy, a twin engined biplane intended to be used in the 
aerial bombardment of Berlin. After hostilities had ceased, early 

in 1919 a vickers Vimy fitted with two Rolls-Royce Eagle V11ll engines 
(350 H.P)., was flown directly across the North Atlantic by Captain 
John Alcock and Lt. Arthur Whitten Brown in a time of fifteen hours 
fifty-one minutes. This splendid achievement was not equalled for 
another eight years when Lindbergh became the third person to complete 
the direct crossing. In the same year, Australians Ross and Keith 
Smith in a similar type of aircraft made the first flight from England 
to Australia, a distance of 11,130 miles in a flying time of one hun- 
dred and twenty-four hours. Both of these feats reflect the reliab- 
ility of the engine in a period when mechanical failure was the order 
of the day, rather than the exception. 


The "Eagle " was the first Rolls-Royce aero engine in volume production 
and on its basic design there followed a long line of illustriovs 
Rolls-Royce piston aero engines - the "Falcon", the "Kestrel", the "R" 
engine and finally the incomparable "Merlin". The performance and 
reliability of these engines were legendary and apparently had the 

same effect on their pilots as a run in a brand new Rolls-Royce has on 
an enthusiast. The following lines are taken from "The Ballad of the 
Bristol Fighter", which was written during the First World War (Bristol 
fighters were fitted with a Rolls-Royce "Falcon" - a scaled down ver~ 
sion of the "Eagle") 


There are half a dozen buses, 

On which I've had a whack, 

From the R.E. 8 to the two-ton weight 
Of the lumbering old Nine Ack. 


But few of them know the secret 

Of making my heart rejoice, 

Like a well rigged Bristol fighter 
With a two six five Rolls-Royce. 


Is there a sweeter music, 

Or a more contented sound, 

Than the purring clop of her broad curved prop., 
As it gently ticks around. 


Hold her down to a hundred, 

Then up in a climbing turn, 

Till we catch our breath in the air up high, 
I wouldn't exchange my seat, not I, 

For a thousand pounds to burn. 
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RiGHT HAND TRACTOR. LEFT HAND TRACTOR 


Firinc Orver:- 1a66,44.38.20,58.60.18.3a.48.5a28 


Fence Orper:- 1A28.58.48.30.18.6a.5.8,24 38, 44.68. 
IGNITION DIAGRAM. 


DEVELOPMENT OF 
POWER / WEIGHT RATIO 
PISTON ENGINES 


B.H.P PER Ib WEIGHT 


t 


1916 1920 1924 1928 ERY: 1936 1940 1944 


The development of Rolls-Royce aero engines over the years. 
Note the fantastic development of the "R" engine in the periad 
of the Schneider Trophy Air Races. 
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THE RESTORATION OF A 1911 SILVER GHOST 
CHASSIS NO. 1671 


(PART 11) 
BY: DR. K.C. McMILLAN. 


Turning to the body, I had decided from the beginning that I wanted a 
Tourer, preferably sports type, and although with Ghosts', great latit- 
ude is possible I still wanted to build a body style original for the 
period, so decided on the Torpedo-Phaeton (as made by Barker). This 
body had several big advantages to my mind, first of all being light 
and straight-sided (a distinct advantage to the ham builder), and above 
all like the London-Edinburgh model, possessing a lovely top line rising 
gently from radiator to scuttle, then straight back to the rear seat, 
thus avoiding any "quaintness" of line - a thing of beauty is a joy 
forever. Having made some repairs to the radiator it was then re- 
nickeled (not being the original German silver). The bonnet on the car 
was in bad shape and was very heavy, being plated steel. It was dis- 
carded and a new one made of half-hard aluminium, preserving the hinges, 
lifting handles and catches, all of which were renickeled. Aluminium 
rivets make a wonderful sight along the length of a Ghost's bonnet! 


The firewall was made from 1/8th" dural backed by 4" resin-bonded ply. 
The dashboard was fastened to the scuttle by two lengths of dural braced 
with cross-stays, as recommended by Wheatley and Morgan in their - 
"Restoration of Vintage and Thoroughbred Cars". The dashboard was the 
original, being in English Hardwood grained rather like Oak, and which 

I had stained and hot-lacquer sprayed, a treatment which I used as well 
for the oak capping on the doors. It gives a French polish finish, 

but is extremely durable under all conditions. 


Instruments consisted of a Rolls-Royce Oil Gauge reading up to 30 p.s.i; 
normally it runs between 8 and 10 lbs. A Smith eight day mechanical 
clock was present and keeps perfect time. A Smith speedometer was 
fitted but not connected to anything. To a pulley already located on 
the propellor shaft, I linked by flat belt an enclosed cable drive, and 
although not accurate (pessimistic three miles in twenty), at least it 
now works. Two panel lights and the master switch and horn button 
complete the dash. 


The body itself was made up of a wooden framework using Beech through- 
out - a timber which I find particularly satisfying to work with, dur- 
able and resistant to borer, etc. The two main sills were laid in place, 
four cross-members joined and the appropriate uprights inserted. All 
joints were of the half-housing type, and cemented with "Ados" glue, a 
slow-drying, but very strong type. All screws were greased and counter- 
sunk and the joints strengthened with small right angled steel brackets, 
about 4" long. The framing was made up initially as if there were no 
doors which assisted in trueing up the top rails and bracing the whole 
structure. Eventually, three sections of the top body rails were cut 
out for door openings. The rearmost top pieces of wood were quite 
beyond me, in that they had to possess compound curves in about three 
different planes, so I cheerfully, "passed the buck" to a professional 
coach-building firm, explaining my needs with cardboard patterns. 


Panelling was done in aluminium throughout and again once the straight 
sides were finished the compound curves at the rear and the setting up 
of the doors required professional skill. My good friend, Gordon 
Officer who happens to own a panel-beating business, and who enjoys 
welding aluminium and drinking Scotch, while playing with elderly Rolls- 
Royces until midnight or later night after night, now came to the fore. 
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We used original door catches and some very nice brass hinges retrieved 
from the body of an Argyll. From this car also came windscreens front 
and rear and brass T-molding which was used around the doors. Aluminium 
beading was placed above and below the panelling and also in sweeps 
running parallel with the doors. 


The scuttle was the only part retained from the old body, being of alum- 
inium and possessing a good vent. However, it required a lot of 
alteration and I wondered later if it was justified - I never use the 
vent anyhow: Over the front edge of the scuttle and the firewall, was 
placed a strip of brass "flat-round" beading, with pre-inserted screw 
nails countersunk and the hollows being filled flush with solder, the 
whole contraption then being nickel-plated after bending to shape and 
then carefully hammered into place. 


Upholstering was the next step, and as time was running very short, and 
still no sign of the wheels, "Spooky" was lowered from her jacks onto 
an outfit known (I think), in the trade as a "Dolly" - a sort of axle, 
long centre shaft and two iron wheels, the whole thing being attached to 
the rear end. A wrecking crane was hooked on to the front and off we 
went from the home garage to the Upholsterers, On the way we passed a 
funeral parlour and the thunder was stolen completely from the unfort- 
unate corpse as all eyes swivelled round to follow our weird procession. 


Some seat springs, horse hair, etc., had been kept, and although I had 
considered "Ambla" synthetic material, I discovered at the eleventh hour 
that excellent leather to customer's choice of grain and colour could be 
obtained from only 140 miles away (Dunedin) - moreover, all this at about 
a third of the cost of Connolly's hide. So "Spooky" got genuine red 
leather after all, and thanks to the enthusiasm of our upholstering 
friends and the generosity of my Bank Manager, diamond pleating was the 
order of the day. The craftsman really became carried away and took 
home the doors to press in the "RR's" on the pockets by his fireside: 

A satchell type pocket was placed behind the front seat (fortunately I 
was talked out of a wooden picnic or cocktail cabinet), and grey carpet- 
ing finished off the interior. 


A hood was the next problem. I possessed rather attractive brass-coated 
steel hood irons from the aforementioned Argyll, but alas no hood bows, 
and steam-bending appears to have gone out of fashion. However, we had 
the necessary bows laminated (and a very nice job too) at a furniture 
factory, and covered in black "Hoodite". Side curtains for occasional 
use (e.g. hurricanes outside or small children at end-of-day inside), 

and a hood envelope have been made, and then a tonneau cover as the final 
step. 


The paintshop was next door. I decided on a light pure grey Duco as 
the medium, with black lining. The bonnet incidentally, I have left in 
aluminium so far, but if I cannot keep it looking nice enough, and free 
enough from scratches, I suppose it always can be painted later on. 


Bearing in mind, still no wheels, but only a few weeks left before the 
Rally, Gordon weakened enough to agree to build the mudguards. These we 
made of steel 9" wide with swaging 1's" from the edge all round, and the 
edges turned over wire. These were not domed but rolled to the desired 
curve. Brackets had to be made and then the running boards were fitted 
covered with ribbed rubber and edged with ribbed aluminium angle. On 
fitting the running boards to the stays, the coach bolts were counter- 
sunk, and the hollows filled with fibreglass glue. This not only prev- 
ents any bolt from lifting up during assembly operations, but prevents 
any depression showing. The corrugated rubber was subsequently glued 
down to the running board. Square aluminium mud scrapers from the 
original body were then installed over separate rubber mats. A 2" circle 
was cut out in the centre of these and brass discs with "RR" inlaid in 
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The rear end treatment; note the registration 
number indicating the year of manufacture of the 


A corner of Edwardian luxury; the splendid 
leather upholstery of the rear seat. 
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The instrument panel; note the location of the 
chassis number plate - much better than on the 
firewall where it can't be seen. 
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them set into the circle. The "RR" discs were made from an original 
at an engravers, black wax being run into the lettering. 


It was decided to equip the car with electric lighting (which was op- 
tional in 1911) as it was desired to use the car for runs, etc., as a 
completely roadworthy day or night vehicle. Fortunately, three G-type 
C.A.V. Headlamps were obtained. From the three and after much panel 
beating, restoring and nickel plating, two first-class lamps emerged, 
and two smaller C.A.V. side-lights were used to match. An ordinary 
Lucas tail light was nickel plated and attached to a special aluminium 
bracket made up to accomodate the new number plate. This in turn, was 
fastened to a small luggage carrier placed over the petrol tank. 


The simple, but effective shock absorbers, with their intriguing brass 
plates which reads "Licence Peugeot" were not functioning. A previous 
owner becoming annoyed by squeaks had removed the arms and thrown them 
away; The squeaks incidentally could have been cured by soaking the 
leathers of the shock absorbers in engine oil overnight. After much 
hunting in wholesale motor firms, two arms were found which would fit 
with only slight modification. They were, I think, pre-war Ford Anglia 
radius rods. New leathers were cut, soaked and adjustment made with 
spring balance to 30 lb., although subsequently I have found better 
performance with increased poundage. 


Now after some three years work the car is finished, and the family are. 
beginning to obtain some enjoyment out of it for the first time. We 
have been on several short runs and a few long ones, the car having com- 
peted in several Rallies and a Hill Climb, offered its services at a 
Wedding and also at a Film Premiere. It has been timed at 68 m.p.h., 
but normally cruises delightfully at 50-55 m.p.h., and consumes about 

13 m.p.g., and one pint of oil in over two hundred miles. Its' total 
weight is 33 cwt., which compares favourably with contemporary Ghosts 
and no doubt this helps its fairly good acceleration and top speed. 


THE END 


The four Southern-most Rolls-Royces in the world 
taken at Invercargill, N.Z. in 1965. 
L. to R: 25/30 (Rippon) J. McEwen; 20/25 (Mann 


Egerton) P. Fox; S.G. (Windover). P. Pinckney 
and "Spooky". 
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THE PROTOTYPE CONTINENTAL 
PHANTOM 1 


(PART 11) 
BY: H.1I.F. EVERNDEN 


After the car had received very considerable attention by Derby, in 
August it was sent to Frinton, where B.J. was staying on holiday, for 
him to try. After making a few comments on the mechanical features 
and the roadability of the car, his comments on its appearance were 
none too flattering of my styling, which obviously had taken a step 
forward far too big to be swallowed as one mouthful. He said, "We 
realise that it is extremely difficult to carry the spare wheel, etc., 
behind the back seat, although it is necessary, and still to make the 
car look beautiful. We realise this car is only an experiment and 

we are hopeful of being able to improve its appearance. The rest of 
the body in front of the great bulbous lump at the back gives an ex- 
cellent impression of speed and is really attractive. Such a car 
standing about would always draw a crowd, but their remarks would not 
always be complimentary". 


In the September of 1927, Robotham carried out a series of exhaustive 
tests on the car at Brooklands in comparison with the standard open 
touring car, chassis 46 PK, With the cut-out open the CJ Sports car 
showed an average maximum speed of 89.00 m.p.h. over the half-mile, as 
against 78.26 miles per hour. By removing the front wings Robotham 
found that he could extract only another 3 m.p.h. 


These tests were conducted with the normal sixteen tooth axle pinion, 
when the engine power peaked well before the maximum road speed was 
reached. For the best maximum road speed obviously a seventeen tooth 
axle pinion was indicated, This could be fitted only at the expense 
of a reduction in the rate of acceleration, since no means were avail- 
able to reduce the weight of the car at this stage. It turned the scales 
at 2 tons 6 cwt., 1 qtr., and 20 lbs., or 2.35 tons unladen. Actual 
tests at Brooklands in September, 1927, under very adverse weather con- 
ditions and with the wind blowing up the railway straight, using a 17 
tooth axle pinion a further 1.4 miles per hour was achieved, Under 
more favourable conditions this figure could have been 3 miles per 
hour, so putting the maximum speed, with the exhaust cutout valve open 
at 92 miles per hour. 


Almost immediately it was decided to produce three entirely new cars 
based on the design of 10 EX, in which the coach-work weight would be 
reduced by 324 lbs., thus making possible the use of the 17 tooth rear 
axle pinion, without loss of acceleration. The body construction was 
to depart from the heavy ash sills with wrought iron plating and to 
follow the aircraft principles of construction using vertical sills 

of sheet metal sandwiched between layers of plywood and the ironing 
was to consist of sheet metal gussets. A picture of the framework of 
one of these bodies is shown. The bodies were to be made by Hooper 
& Co., Barker & Co., and Jarvis of Wimbledon. The cars were called 
respectively 15 EX, 16 EX and 17 EX. A major advance in streamlin- 
ing was to be achieved by having the rear compartment covered entirely 
by a metal tonneau cover which, when opened, would form the rear seat 
squab and a leg shield carrying the rear screen. The hood, made on a 
light duralumin tubular structure was made to be concealed in the body 
when folded down. 


Chassis No, 10 EX completely restored: why a 
"Kneeling Lady“ mascot though? 


I have no knowledge of any further cars of this design being built, 
although it is possible that some coachbuilders may have made and 

sold a few. The efforts which had been made to revive the interest 
in the Sporting Open Rolls-Royce car had failed for several reasons. 
Firstly, in the Autumn of 1929 the Phantom 11 chassis was introduced. 
This chassis had half-elliptic rear springs with a chassis frame ex- 
tending backwards to the rear spring shackles, making it difficult, if 
not impossible, to provide an elegant tail to the body. 


The second and by far the most important reason was the fact that the 
Sports Saloon had been invented. It was a fact that a saloon car could 
be made to have an aerodynamic drag no greater than that of the open 
bodied car. Its somewhat larger frontal projected area was more than 
compensated for by its better aerodynamic shape. Also, it was poss- 
ible to build an enclosed body which would weigh no more than an open 
one and provide greater strength and rigidity because the former is a 
box like structure whilst the latter resembles a domestic bath with 
gashes cut into its sides. 


The Sports Saloon had come to stay, and so Royce started me on a pro- 
ject design of the Continental Sports Phantom 11, the Prototype of 
which, 26 EX, went on the road in 1930. Perhaps when this story is 
published, the whereabouts of 16 EX and 17 EX may be revealed. 


Of the three cars, 10 EX is the one I would covet the most. To me it 
is the nostalgic symbol of those wonderful years I spent at West Witter- 
ing working for Royce and the romantic years of my early married life. 


The body framing of one of the three production cars. 
Note the sandwich construction and the sheet steel 147 
gussets. 
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FROM EARLY TO LATE -— THE STORY OF 3-DEX-202 
(PART 1) 
BY: JOHN GRIFFITHS 


"ROLLS-ROYCE Phantom 111, late 'D' Series, with 
close-coupled sports saloon body by Park Ward. 
This car was an experimental prototype used for 
endurance and high-speed testing. The.driver is 
provided with every facility, including sunroof, 
opening windscreen, and bucket seats. Prior to 
sale by the Company in 1940, it was modified to 
the latest specifications, including the fitting 
of the very rare overdrive gearbox. Stored for 
many years, it is in excellent condition. Offers 
for this rare and exceptional car are invited. 
Apply in writing, in the first instance to......" 


So might have read the advertisement for 3-DEX-202. In fact, a single 
3-line entry in a motoring magazine merely said, ".......close-coupled 
saloon by Park Ward, immaculate condition, full history". / 


I had arrived in England on business; but with a second aim - to find 

a collector's Phantom lll. I already had an ordinary one - it would 
have to be something special. A completely original and perfect car 
of elegant lines would do - something to typify the ultimate in Rolls- 
Royce transportation, Alternatively, I would accept somewhat less than 
perfect condition for a drop-head coupe or sports saloon of Phantom 11 
elegance on a late chassis with overdrive gearbox. Considering my 
limited resources these demands were outrageous, and it is remarkable 
that I came so close to realizing them. 


Many Phantom 111's were for sale (in fact over forty during my eight 
months' stay), but few had the 'elegance' I was seeking. One was a 
large but beautiful, limousine with rear-wheel spats and a driver's 
spotlight. It was a 'DL' series car, and obviously in good condition, 
but the price was prohibitive. Then August Bank Holiday came and I 
set out to see some of the sights as well as some of the cars. Behind 
the door of a closed garage I saw the back of what was obviously the 
immaculate one with full history. The style seemed pleasant, if not 
outstanding, and the condition good: at any rate it justified a sec- 
ond look. This came a fortnight later, when I drove down specially. 
Perhaps ominously the car had been moved and was warm, but it had been 
there for almost a year waiting for the owner to decide its fate, so 
this was not surprising. There were other real cars there, partic- 
ularly a 3-litre Bentley and a very original 1904 Lanchester, but they 
had to take second place. 


"Did you know it was a Company car?" It hardly adds to its value to 
say a Company once owned it, I thought. But two battered letters 
bearing the Rolls-Royce crest had appeared from the Handbook to help 
explain the story. 


It appears that the car was first registered with the number RC 2545 
on the 12th of June, 1935, at which time the Engineering Department's 
code name for Phantom 111 was "Spectre". After confirming that the 
abovementioned car was in fact used for experimental purposes, one of 
the letters went on: "Indeed, from mid-1935 onwards this particular 
car played a major role in our Phantom 111 endurance testing programme 
in France, and elsewhere, including a spell of test running at Brook- 
lands circuit. Purely as a matter of interest, the present Head of 
our Experimental Test Department well recalls driving this car during 
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those years". In 1940 the car was returned from the Experimental 
Test Department at Derby to the Sales Department and subsequently sold. 
From our surviving records we cannot be too sure whether or not the 
Company eventually sold the car virtually as a new machine, but on 
certain other occasions in the past when an experimental car has been 
sold to the public, it was ‘normal practice' to return the car to the 
then current production build specification........" However, Mr. R. 
Haynes at the London Repair Depot (Hythe Road, Willesden) disagreed on 
this point, apparently having experienced some very weird cars, espec-~ 
ially Bentleys. 


The new owner was a Mr. Messinger of Bedford who obtained the car direct 
from Rolls-Royce through one of their Directors. The speedometer read- 
ing at the time was 15,000 which Mr. Messinger understood was genuine, 
but this seems unlikely. According to Mr. Messinger, when he bought 

it the car was brought up to standard to conform with the latest Phan- 
tom 111 series, and the speedometer was returned to zero. He did not 
use the car until after the war and then only for occasional trips. 

In fact, the car was too large for Mr. Messinger's chauffeur to handle 
and was consequently laid up in the mid 1950's. Late in 1963, it was 
bought by Mr. J. Williamson of Hartwell Motors, Bournemouth, and short-— 
ly afterwards sold to Mr. J.H.C. Preen of Horndean, near Portsmouth . 

It would seem that Mr. Preen had the car licensed for use on the road 
for only four months; it was not licensed between September, 1964 and 
October, 1965 when I purchased the car. It thus seems quite certain 
that the present mileage of 81,600 is genuine. 


"Of course, anyone can see it's not immaculate," he said. He was right. 
The water pump throws water everywhere; the shutters don't work; the 
valve gear is incredibly noisy; in fact, the whole engine looks as if 
it has had a hard life (as no doubt it has). There are chips in the 
windscreen and headlamp glasses; the plating is crazed, and, inside 

the carpets have been poorly renewed, the interior trim generally is 
far from perfect, and a heater has been fitted necessitating the re- 
positioning of the instrument panel, and minor desecration of the wood- 
work and cooling system. However, to keep matters in perspective, 

the body was obviously very sound, as was the chassis underneath. All 
six tyres were practically new. 


I wondered whether it was really possible that the overdrive gearbox 
was still there. I had always imagined that this item, mentioned in 
books almost with reverence, must be a separate overdrive unit or at 
least a fifth overdrive ratio. But there was no sign of either, and, 
undoing the leather stocking around the gear lever, I found a gate for 
four gears only. It was a bitter disappointment. However, taking 
the car for a drive it was soon obvious that second was a much higher 
gear than normal and I slowly realized that the magic overdrive gear- 
box waS no more than a direct third ratio and an overdrive fourth, a 
system used by the Company so many years before. Setting aside this 
disappointment, and trying to ignore the dreadful noise from the engine, 
especially when changing down at speed, there was no doubt the car was 
indeed a delight to drive. 


I stood at a distance and looked at it. I could not then, and still 
cannot, convince myself that its body style is outstanding. It does 

not possess the classic proportions I was seeking, but probably only a 
few Phantom 111's do so in full measure. Clearly, I could expect to 
find no better. Reluctantly I rejected the thought of making an offer 
(as the car would certainly go if word got around), and paid up. With 
freight, duty,sales tax, insurance and landing charges, it has ended 

up being a rather expenSive exercise, but perhaps the test is that I 
have not yet regretted the decision. 
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A_ TALE OF THREE CARS 
BY: DR. JOHN FLOYD 


The accompanying photographs of the Phantom 1, 34 litre Bentley, and 
Silver Dawn cars were taken a little over ten years ago. It recent- 
ly occurred to me that it might be of interest to record something of 
the histories of the earlier cars, and therefore asked the owners of 
the Bentley and the Phantom 1 to furnish me with notes on the vehicles. 


Bruce Shanks of Mount Eliza writes as follows: - 


"It was whilst supervising repairs on my brother's Phantom 1, that I 
Saw at Kellow-Falkiners Commercial Road Garage, a very unusual shape 
up on jacks, and on enquiring, found it to be a 34s litre Bentley, 
drophead coupe owned by Mr. J. Barber of Coliban Park, Elphinstone. 


Soon afterwards, I drove the car, and was tremendously impressed with 
the silence and easy performance. Later in the month we were to drive 
up to Elphinstone in the Phantom 1 for me to take delivery of the 
Bentley. 


Mr. Barber told me then that he bought the car from the showroom in 
Conduit Street, London on 26th February, 1935. I have before me the 
delivery note which come with the car ex-Rolls-Royce Ltd., Derby; it 
is set out on pink paper, thus: - 


Quantity: Description: 


345 litre Bentley car, complete 
with battery, tools, fittings 
and accessories as per spec-— 
ification No. 258 attached 
hereto, and fitted with Park- 
ward coachwork (A169). 


ONE 


Soon after taking delivery, Mr. Barber took the car to the U.S.A., and 
drove it across the American Continent prior to shipping it to Austra- 
lia. He told me that whilst staying in a Boston hotel, the doorman 
rang him in his room and requested him to come down and move the car 
from the front entrance as the dozens of people surrounding the car 
were causing an obstruction to the traffic. 


When I acquired the car in 1956, the mileage was 108,000. An engine 
overhaul was immediately undertaken; new piston rings were the only 
replacement needed, the bore wear being only 0.002". I also had a 
new black worsted hood made, with full width back window of my own 
design to improve rearward visibility, a set of fog lamps installed, 
and a set of Ace aluminium wheel discs fitted ex-4.3 litre Alvis. 


The car is always driven very carefully, gives 25 m.p.g. at 35 m.p.h., 
and uses hardly any oil, and is still in near-new condition - not bad 
after thirty-one years of continuous use". 


The following comments on the Phantom 1 were supplied by Donald Shanks, 
who used the car for a number of years to convey himself between Melb- 
ourne and his grazing property at Woolsthorpe:- 


"Chassis No. BC 35, Engine No. 33CL,* was made in 1927 or 1928, and 
bought at the Paris Motor Show of 1928 by Mr. Gordon Chirnside of 
Carranballae near Skipton, and sold by him to Anthony Barber of ‘Stone- 
leigh Beaufort, who used it until his death in 1950. After passing 
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through other hands the car was acquired by me in 1955, the mileage 
being 70,802 (or 170,802?). The body was by Windover, and the total 


weight 50 cwt. 


The radiator was honeycomb which was partially blocked due to standing 
with bore water in it. As a result of this, on sharp acceleration 

or use of speeds over 60 m.p.h., the water pump would deliver more than 
the core would allow to pass and the contents became expelled via the 
two large overflow pipes". The car was subsequently sold to a 
dealer and the original two-tone brown colour scheme altered to blue. 


The three cars shown represent superb examples of Rolls-Royce engin- 
eering in the Twenties, Thirties and Forties. Although the Silver 
Dawn is now nearly twenty years old, its smooth performance and excell- 
ent handling characteristics are comparable with cars of much later 
design and manufacture. 


*Editors Note: It is probable that the engine numbers and chassis 
numbers have been reversed accidentally by the owner; a "BC" chassis 
series was not made. A "CL" chassis series was made, 1 CL to 103 CL 
(excluding 13 CL). 


The three cars together: L. to R. - 1935 34 litre 
Bentley drophead coupe; 1928 Phantom 1 and 1948 
Standard steel body Silver Dawn. 
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OMISSION 


The Editors regret that a section of the chronological table of 20 
chassis waS omitted from Vol. 11 No. 5, i.e. the years 1925 to 
This section is reprinted below. 


leigh 
19287, 
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81 


81 


81 
81 


81 


81 
81 
92 


81 


Silichrome steel valves in place of chromium steel 
(September, 1924). 


(A number of GDK series not dispatched until 1925). 


All chassis ordered on and after 28 July could be 
fitted with right-hand change speed and brake 
levers and a 4-speed box at no additional cost. 
Front wheel brakes cculd be fitted from that date 
at an additional cost of £85, provided they were 
ordered at the same time as the chassis. 


Track increased to 56 in.(from 54 in.) 


New gear-box oil filler, vertical instead of slop- 
ing outwards, to facilitate withdrawal of starter 
motor bolts (GPK 3). 


(A number of GSK series not dispatched until 1926). 


"New Departure" thrust bearing on rear axle having 
double conical thrust in place of flat thrust 
washers, to increase life (GOK 44). 


L shaped piston rings available for 2nd, 3rd and 
4th rings to cure overoiling. 


Lighter springs for slipper drive giving 8 lb. 
(+ 21b.) torque at 1745 in turning centre, 


Improved oil supply to slipper drive (May, 1926). 


Additional ventilation to distributor casing to 
extend life of points. 


Friction device fitted to off-side steering pivot 
to improve steering characteristics and two-piece 
lower pivot bearing introduced. 


Big end bearings changed from white metal run 
directly on to connecting rods and caps, to white 
metal on steel caps. 
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GMJ 1 - 81 Well-base wheels (31 X 54% tyres) 21., and front 
hydraulic shock absorbers in place of friction 
type. 


(A number of GMJ series not dispatched until 1927 


AOi2t 

GHJ 1 - 81 ~700 steering (GHJ 72). 
Restrictor valve fitted to Autovac to prevent 
"hesitation" in tickover. 
Hole in release cap of hydraulic shock absorbers 
increased to 0.024 in. to avoid hydraulic knocks. 

GAJ 1 - 81 New type side steering tube introduced; pivot 
friction device discontinued, but two-piece lower 
bearing retained, 
Two terminal condenser. 
Spring loaded cross-steering tube to improve 
steering (GAJ 42). Battery on cross-member (GA 
42). 
Front wheel brake squeak damper (GAJ 73). 

GRJI 1 - 81 

GUJ 1 - 81 

GXL 1 - 82 Modified exhaust manifold. 


2 gallon reserve petrol supply. 

Zenith petrol filter. 

5 ring pistons, instead of 4 ring type (GXL 42). 
Tungsten (GXL 50). 

Modified engagement, disengagement and damper s] 
fitted to starter motor to increase reliability 
6 grooved operating bush introduced to cope wit 


slip caused by oil on starter clutch (December, 
(A number of GXL series not dispatched until 19 
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